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Blessed Martin de Porres 
—Story’on page 63 
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CONTRAST. Japanese brides, old and new style, wait their turns in a 
Tokyo photographic studio. The picture symbolizes the conflict in the 
Japanese soul between the varied cultures of the East and the West. 


FOCUS 
on the features 


| @ message for americans 

| On page 32, MARYKNOLL is proud to 
m publish an inspirational poem written 
by the late Dr. Tom Dooley. 


@ life on the red rim 


Quemoy is more than a fortress off the 
Red China coast. It is an island of 
5 freedom for the West, and people liv- 
’ ing there want it that way. Page 23. 


@ battle worth winning 

An enlightening, optimistic survey of 

the treatment of leprosy in Korea. By 
=a missioner who has devoted his life to 

victims of the misunderstood disease 

—Father Sweeney. His story, page 2. 


,. © sweet land of liberty 

| A Maryknoll seminarian discovers that 
| you don’t need to leave America to 
_ find disenchanted humans. Page 18. 


| ...and in between 


_ Page 39: a story by free-lance writer 
y Hope Chamberlin, who toured Cozu- 
™mel-to see if everything she had heard 
_ about the island was really true. From 
_ the Orient, page 55, a missioner’s 
_ whimsical reply to a nine-year-old pen 
pal who wants to know if any “mean 
animals” are roaming around Hong 
Kong. Beginning page 57, a special 
photo treatment of a world problem 
more basic than the alleged population 
explosion. And not to be overlooked: 
page 12, a Jubilee Year feature on 
Maryknoll’s Tar Heel cofounder. 


atholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


**.,.to those 
who love God 
all things work 

together for good.” 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit. 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas Overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 
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UR FIGHT 


AGAINST 


ith ~ LEPROSY 


The dreaded disease responds 
to early treatments and has 
low rates of contagion, death. 


By Joseph A. Sweeney, M.M. 


I SPITE of fine weather and beautiful 
scenery, our trips around the Korean 
countryside invariably are distressing. 
On one trip of 1,200 miles, in our mo- 
bile clinic, we visited twenty-two 
groups of patients. In a routine check, 
looking under bloodless lower eyelids, 
severe anemia was found. We treated 
nearly as much tuberculosis as leprosy. 

Undernourishment is all too com- 
mon in rural areas. At a small chapel, 
a large number of people came for ex- 
amination along with the patients. 
They told us that they hoped we would 
find signs of leprosy on them, so that 
they could share in the corn meal and 
milk powder that we distribute to our 
patients. 

They are probably the only people 
in the world who want leprosy, a 


Vaccine discovered by a French nun 
has been found effective in Korea. 
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dreaded disease about which far too 
much misinformation is continually 
spread. It is difficult even to find ac- 
curate statistics on the total number 
of victims in the. world. 

For example, public health officials 
estimate the number of leprosy (Han- 
sen’s Disease) cases in the Republic 
of Korea at 50,000 to 60,000, a third 
of whom are accommodated in asy- 
lums, both Government and private. 
But after a survey, Doctor Robert 
Cochrane, a foremost expert, puts the 
number at 150,000 to 250,000. The 
great difference in estimates is due to 
failure of Korean doctors to recognize 
leprosy in its early stages. 

Until recently, medical schools ig- 
nored leprosy; and doctors, fearful of 
losing regular patients, refused to treat 
leprosy cases. Unwarranted and super- 
Stitious dread of the disease, which is 
the least contagious of communicable 
diseases, causes infected persons to 
become outcasts together with their 
noninfected children. 

Doctor Cochrane in India, and Doc- 
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Mobile clinic visits 
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many patients re 


tor Lara in the Philippines, two of the | 
greatest authorities, found in over | 


twenty-five years of study that nearly 
seventy-five per cent of infected chil- 
dren had natural resistance and were 
self-healing. In other words, the dis- 
ease cleared up without treatment. 

Most of the remaining victims, if 
given modern treatment in the early 
stages, would find the disease arrested 
or cured. Even in untreated, nonre- 
sistant cases, the disease usually be- 
comes “burnt out,” or self-healed, but 
often leaves the patients with horrible 
mutilations. Rarely does anyone die 
of leprosy. The need, therefore, is to 
discover cases early. 

The standard treatment brought out 
at Carville, Louisiana, in 1944, is sul- 
fone, a chemotherapy (treatment by 
chemical reagents). Our doctors for 
five years have also used an antigeno- 
therapy (treatment by stimulating pro- 
duction of an antibody) of vaccine and 
Antigen Marianum. This new treat- 


ment is still being studied by the medi- 4 


cal world, but our doctors have found 
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ceiving little care in remote villages. 
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it effective and often preferable to sul- 
fones. Both therapies may be com- 
bined. 

Catholic Leprosy Service began op- 
erations in January of 1956, under the 
general direction of Bishop Paul Ro 
and with the medical supervision of 
Doctor Wolfgang Huehne. Plans sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Health out- 
lined our basic objectives as follows: 

First, to collaborate with any agen- 
cies interested in leprosy, and to enlist 
cooperation of Catholic clergy, doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics; 

Second, to operate mobile clinics to 
take treatments to neglected victims 
of the disease; 

Third, to use, besides the sulfone 
chemotherapy, the new antigenother- 
apy of Antigen Marianum and vaccine. 

The Ministry of Health and the 
American-Korean Foundation jointly 
published a collection of documents on 
this antigenotherapy, including articles 
from leading magazines dealing with 
leprosy. The chief of the Medical Sec- 
tion observed that, if this new therapy 
Should prove effective in Korea, it 
would be superior to the sulfones, 
being nontoxic, nominal in cost, and 
requiring only monthly administration 
of six to eighteen intradermal injec- 
tions, thus allowing fewer workers to 
cover more cases. 

Doctor Huehne had to leave us in 
answer to a call from the World Health 
Organization, but he was replaced by 
Doctor A. J. Bagalawis, an experienced 
leprologist from the Philippines, who 
had been with me in South China. 
Doctor Margarete Whang, an associate 
of Doctor Huehne in leprosy work, 
and Doctor Rhee Yil Sun, a specialist 
in dermatology, joined our service, fol- 
lowed later by Doctors Soon Suk Oh 
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and Chung Soon Ae. Also on the staff 
are fifteen nursing Sisters, three ambu- 
lance drivers, and other helpers—mak- 
ing a total of twenty-eight workers. 

Five centers for treatment and study 
of leprosy, and operation of mobile 
clinics, were established in different 
areas. The main one is in Seoul, at 
Holy Ghost Medical School, where a 
leprosy department and central labora- 
tory were founded. 

The service developed as requests 
for help came from /eprosaria, and also 
from Government officials and mis- 
sioners concerned enough about lep- 
rosy in their localities to offer cooper- 
ation in solving it. Thus the areas in 
which the service operates were chosen 
not so much by prearranged plans as 
by local interest and cooperation. 
Where qualified medical personnel 
were available, we simply provided the 
drugs for them to use. 

Not all requests for the service could 
be fulfilled. Also, not all places where 
we Started treatments could be covered 
by our limited staff. As a result, we 
reduced our visits to leprosaria receiv- 
ing adequate sulfone treatment from 
other sources. Our work concentrates 
more on groups enjoying no regular 
support, and on home cases. Thus, we 
avoid overlapping of services and try 
to discover early cases. 

Little success has been attained in 
enlisting the cooperation of local doc- 
tors. However, medical students have 
joined the mobile clinics during sum- 
mer vacation and have shown great 
interest. Also, in Kyung Nam prov- 
ince, the clergy inspire confidence by 
inviting leprosy victims or suspects to 
their rectories, for examination and 
treatment. 

One such priest is Father Thomingo 
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Relief supplies of food and clothing are distributed to leprosy victims by 
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Father Joseph Sweeney (at left) and his workers after they give treatments, 


Shin, who generously offered us the 
use of his property to help our work. 


Even in the United States, the idea of 


setting up a treatment station for lep- 
rous cases in a churchyard would be 
opposed by many parishioners. In 
Korea, where the dread of the disease 
is so much greater, the idea represents 
a violent departure from established 
custom. But that did not bother Father 
Shin: who made his offer in the fol- 
lowing delightful, warm letter. 

“Dear Father Sweeney: 

“How much troubles are you getting 
in your works in this Korea which is 
far, far away from your homeland? 
Above all I thank you for your effort 
to the abandoned leprosy patients in 
Korea. 

“This is a church near the Army 
Training Center at Non San. Also this 
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church is not far from the churches 
Non San, Kang Kyung, and Na Ba 
Wi. And I have seen many times your 
mobile clinic that makes visits here 
every month, and I can understand to 
some extent the conditions of your 
mobile clinic. 


“I heard the other day that your | 


stationary clinic at Na Ba Wi at pres- 
ent was going to remove to Kang 
Kyung. So, to my thinking, it is very 
convenient for traffic at Non San, my 
place, and there are many leprosy pa- 
tients too, and with the intention to 
help your work as long as I can, I like 
to lend a small house in our church- 
yard, though it may be a poor one for 
your work. 
“Hoping your easiness, | am 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Rev. Thomingo Shin” 
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Originally our service concentrated 


* “almost entirely on medical treatments. 
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We added general welfare work as 
quantities of relief goods (in the form 
of food, clothes, and bedding) were 
made available to us for distribution 
to victims of leprosy exclusively. 
Catholic Relief Services, for exam- 
ple, provided four railroad cars of rice, 
corn meal, and flour for distribution, 
with the cooperation of German and 
French missioners, in two centers. 
From Pusan and Seoul, CRS sent 
trucks of food regularly to groups of 


) patients in three provinces. As a rule, 
| our service sought out patients not en- 


joying Government or other support. 

The U.S. Army turned over to us 
salvage material in the form of 1,000 
mattresses, 1,000 blankets, 924 sleep- 
ing bags, 200 winter jackets, and 270 
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Rehabilitation of renee i children of leprous patients is advancing. 
Some seventy are now in schools and orphanages run by Korean Sisters. 





summer jackets. Later, 600 more sleep- 
ing bags became available. The U.S. 
Army Special Troops, mainly out of 
their own pockets, provided 700 Christ- 
mas packages for children of leprous 
parents. The Army arranged transpor- 
tation for those provisions, and officers 
accompanied our staff in visits to some 
twenty groups when the supplies were 
distributed. 

In addition, we passed out quilts 
and clothes from CRS, bought tents 
for three homeless groups, and gave 
financial aid to three. groups for the 
construction of buildings. In all this 
work, our aim has been to provide care 
mostly for people who are not organ- 
ized in leprosaria or enjoying regular 
support. All services, medicines, and 
goods have been given to all patients 
free of charge. oe 
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Listen 

in 

Again 
Tomorrow 


The best thing about 
soap operas is that they are 
always fictitious—sometimes. 


By Robert R. Zahn, M.M. 





\ i BEEN SIX years since I came to ‘ 


wate 
— ncn a. 


aks 
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7 the States. Today, I’m told, women 


era, however, when various soap man- 


average housewife skittering off to the 
nearest psychiatrist. 


audience back for more the next day, 
announcers tantalized their listeners 
with: “Will Isabel reach Roaring River | 
before David goes over the falls? If | 
she does, what then? Can Isabel swim?” 
And finally, always, the entreaty: “Lis- 
ten in again tomorrow...” 














Japan. In that interval, television has 
to a great extent replaced the radio in 


| 


watch, rather than merely listen to, 
their favorite programs. There was an 


ufacturers vied with one another to 


present true-to-life dramas—packed | 


with enough hard knocks to send the 


To bring the emotionally exhausted 


In the busy life of a missioner, there 
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are real-life dramas that rival the best 
efforts of soap-opera script. writers. 
Take. for instance, the story of Leo 
and Martha, Japanese Catholics. 
When I arrived as a curate in the city 
of Matsuzaka, I found an active group 
of Young Christian Workers, who were 


" meeting weekly to discuss Sacred Scrip- 


ture and make practical resolutions. | 
was given direction of the group and 
quickly came to admire the young men 
and women for their zealous efforts to 
live good Catholic lives in a material- 
istic environment. 

Leo, a mechanic in an auto-body 
shop. was group leader of the Young 
Christian Workers. He was the oldest 
son in his family, and he had begun to 
think of marriage. But because he was 
extremely timid, it seemed unlikely 
that he could ever summon enough 
courage to propose to a girl. He 
brought his problem to me. 

| asked if he had anyone in mind. 
He said that he was interested in 
Martha, one of our young, attractive 
Catholic factory girls. But he had 
never discussed the matter of marriage 
with Martha. 

“I never get a chance to meet her, 
much less to talk with her,” he said. 

Naturally, I never tell a young per- 
son whom he or she should marry. But 
I did promise Leo that I'd sound out 
Martha to learn if she, too, was think- 
ing of marriage, and I would let him 
know her reply. 

Actually, when I had first met Mar- 
tha, | had been impressed by her deep 
faith—so much so, that I shouldn’t 
have been at all surprised if she had a 
religious vocation. Leo’s appeal for 
assistance gave me a splendid oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter with her. 

She told me that she had thought of 
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entering a convent; but because she 


-was the only Catholic in her family, 


her relatives adamantly opposed so 
“strange” an ambition. She interpreted 
their opposition as a sign that God 
was not calling her to the religious life. 
She said that if she could find a good 
Catholic man. she wouldn’t hesitate to 
marry him. 

I regarded this Jast remark as a 
“green light” for Leo to make a mar- 
riage proposal. I didn’t mention Leo 
by name. But I did give him an indi- 
rect plug by encouraging Martha to 
hold out for an industrious husband 
who was a good Catholic, and who had 
good Catholic parents. I stressed this 
because, after marriage. the bride would 
have to live with her husband's family. 

To my knowledge, Leo was the only 
man in Matsuzaka who fulfilled these 
ideal conditions. Without knowing 
that, Martha assured me that she would 
begin a search for such a spouse. 

I felt that everything would fall into 
place: Leo would marry his dream girl: 
Martha would find her ideal. However. 
no soap opera is complete without a 
love triangle, and a farm boy named 
Francis became the essential third. 

Francis, also, was an eldest son and 
a Catholic. One evening. before I had 
time to report to Leo about Martha. 
Francis appeared at the rectory. He 
was looking for a wife, and he came to 
tell me so. I asked him if he had any 
particular girl in mind. As a matter of 
fact, he had— Martha! 

Immediately I foresaw defeat for 
timid Leo, if the more-aggressive but 
less-ideal Francis should get to Martha 
first. Nevertheless, | commended Fran- 
cis for wanting to marry a good Cath- 
olic, and urged him to keep that goal 
in mind. Just as I didn’t feel I could tell 
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Ready for the next installment: Leo, 
Martha, Mario, and Father Zahn. 


Leo he should try to wed Martha, I 
didn’t feel I could tell Francis he 
shouldn't. 

With a sense of urgency I couldn’t 
explain (in fairness to Francis), I called 
Leo in to tell him of Martha’s views 
about marriage. But there remained 
the problem of his meeting her to pop 
the question. It seemed unlikely that, 
unassisted, Leo would ever find the 
courage. I volunteered to provide the 
opportunity: I told him to return to 
the rectory the following night, and I'd 
have Martha on hand. 

The next evening I asked Martha to 
help me with some clerical work that 
required knowledge of written Japa- 
nese. We had just started the task, when 
“by coincidence” Leo appeared on the 
scene. I explained that Martha and I 
were in the midst of some work, and 
he generously offered to assist us. Then 
suddenly “remembering” something 
that required my presence elsewhere, 
I excused myself and left the two 
young people alone. 

After allowing enough time for even 
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Leo to bring up the subject of mar. 
riage, I returned to the reception room, 
But with various grimaces and ges. 
tures, Leo signaled that he still hadnt 
managed to ask Martha. Standing be- 
hind the girl, I pointed to my watch, 
warning him that, if he muffed this 
chance, he might not get another. | 
asked to be excused again. On my te. 
turn the second time, an ecstatic Leo 
signaled “mission accomplished”! 

Though the custom is changing in 
Japan, many young people here still 
cannot decide on marriage without the 
consent of both families. Leo’s family 
readily approved the match. To get the 
reaction of the girl’s family, the two 
traveled to her village in the moun- 
tains, twelve hours from Matsuzaka. 
Martha’s family also approved, and 
the matter was apparently settled. 

However, after a lapse of only a few 
months, the engagement started going 
on the rocks. Leo came to see me and 
poured out a tale of misery. He feared 
that Martha was again thinking about 
the convent. More than anything else, 
Leo wanted to marry her—but not if 
God was calling her to the religious 
life. Since he was engaged, he could 
not refuse to associate with his fiancee; 
but when he did, he felt that he was 
an obstacle to her possible vocation. 

Next Martha came to see me, and 
she confirmed Leo’s suspicions. She 
had convinced herself that she should 
enter the convent, after all. 

I quickly arranged for the two young 
people to meet me at the Sister’s con- 
vent, to discuss the matter together 
and decide what should be done. 

Martha insisted that her idea about 
entering the convent was her own, and 
that no one had been persuading her 
to think along those lines. Always in 
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awe of Martha’s piety, Leo compli- 
cated things at that point by asserting 
that he, too, felt she had a religious vo- 
cation! Finally Martha agreed to take 
a vacation from the factory and spend 
a week at the convent, living the reli- 
gious life. | hoped that the move 
would bring about a firm decision— 
one way or the other. 

Next, I contacted the Sister Superior 
and talked to her about Martha. Both 
of us felt Martha didn’t have a genuine 
religious vocation. Rather, we believed 
that, as the time for marriage drew 
near, she had begun considering the lot 
of many Japanese wives. Living with a 
husband’s relatives is anything but 
pleasant: constant bickering between 
them and their mothers-in-law exceeds 
the American mother-in-law difficul- 
ties by far. 

Undoubtedly Martha was being in- 
fluenced in her thinking by tales of 
suffering and hardship related by her 
married friends. The Sister Superior 
said she would do her best to help the 
girl make up her mind in accordance 
with God’s will. 

It so happens that I am confessor for 
the Sisters at the convent where Mar- 
tha was staying. The end of the week’s 
“trial period” was confession day. 
When I made my appearance at the 
convent, | encountered Martha. She 
said that she wanted to speak with me 
after confessions. Then before I entered 
the confessional, Sister Superior called 


me aside and told me that Martha had 
made up her mind. She had decided 
once and for all that God was calling 
her to the religious life. Anticipating 
how Leo would react to the news, I 
couldn’t help feeling considerably dis- 
appointed. 

After hearing confessions, I waited 
for Martha in the parlor. When she 
appeared, I asked her if, after a week 
of prayer, she had arrived at a decision. 
She said she had. Without alluding to 
my conversation with the Sister Su- 
perior, I asked Martha what she had 
decided. You could have knocked me 
over with a pair of chopsticks when 
Martha replied, “I’ve decided to get 
married!” 

I listened, trying not to look utterly 
dumbfounded, as she assured me that 
it was her own decision, and that it 
was final. 

Seven months later I officiated at 
the wedding of Leo and Martha. This 
past May their first baby, a boy, was 
born. On the second day after his 
birth, I baptized him “Mario” in honor 
of Our Blessed Lady. 

Japan needs good Catholic mar- 
riages so that the Church may be sol- 
idly established in this pagan land. But 
will there be more ideal marriages, like 
Leo’s and Martha’s? And what of 
Mario, their son? Will he grow up to 
be a priest as his parents hope? For the 
next installment in this true-to-life 
drama—listen in again tomorrow! am 


Quotable Quips: Even in Yucatan, Mexico, labor-management jargon 
is having a profound effect on primitive Mayan Indians, reports 
Father Walter W. Winrich, of Raymond, Washington. 

‘For example,’ says the veteran Maryknoller, ‘‘recently | asked 
my Mayan cook, Enrique, about the threatening weather.”’ 

Enrique replied, matter-of-factly, ‘‘The clouds are picketing the sky 
and won't let the sun come through.” 
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Hardly an accident—that Maryknoll’s 
cofounder should have been one of America’s 
most ardent devotees of Saint Bernadette. 





Father Price and Lourdes 


f ™ By Denis E. O’Brien, M.M. 
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- sReayg Frederick Price was a prom- 
inent, respected figure among the 
clergy of his time. During the long 
years aS a missioner in his native 
North Carolina, he exerted tremendous 
influence, but he is best known, no 
doubt, as the cofounder of Maryknoll. 

A highway marker has been erected 
at Wilmington, North Carolina. to 
designate the spot where Father Price 
was born on August 19, 1860. Such a 
marker is an appropriate monument: 
Father Price was an apostle of the 
highway, and for him that highway. in 
a truly Catholic fashion, led around 
the world. 

For twenty-five years in the Tar- 
Heel countryside, he lived a life that 
was described by one who knew him 
well as “devoted, tireless, gay and mor- 
tified... he instructed under trees, at 
fence corners, on tree stumps. and in 
the people’s modest homes.” 

In September, 1910, Father Price met 
Maryknoll’s other founder, Father 
James Anthony Walsh, of Boston, in 
the lobby of the Windsor Hotel in 
Montreal. Although the two men had 
been corresponding with one another 
regarding America’s mission potential. 
the Eucharistic Congress in Montreal 
gave them the opportunity to discuss, 
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- for the first time, the actual establish- 


ment of an American foreign-mission 
seminary. 

After many hours, they decided that 
Father Price should go to Boston and 
approach a distinguished former class- 
mate, Archbishop William H. O’Con- 
nell. During his meeting with the arch- 
bishop, Father Price found not only 
sympathetic understanding, but an in- 
tense determination to promote in 
America, the cause of foreign missions. 

In his memoirs, published many 
years later, Cardinal O’Connell de- 
scribed his conversation with Father 
Price in this way: “To me it was a 
privilege to listen... and when he left 
me I had the perfectly assured feeling 
that I had talked with a saint, whom 
God and His Blessed Mother had pre- 
served for the institution and carrying 
out of a great plan.” 

In the wake of so dramatic a career, 
it seems strange to discover that the 
most significant event of Father Price’s 
life, by his own admission, occurred 
only a few short years before his death. 

He and Father Walsh were return- 
ing from Rome in the summer of 1911 
after receiving the approval of Pope 
Saint Pius X for the founding of Mary- 
knoll. Father Price was enroute to 
Dublin to make a retreat with Jesuit 
Fathers. On the way he stopped at 
Lourdes. 

The little French village, made holy 
by the visits of the Mother of God to 
Bernadette Soubirous, captivated him 
at once. He arrived at Lourdes with a 
characteristic but not uncommon spirit 
of reverence. He left with a certainty 
that his whole being had been caught 
up in a transport of love for Our Lady 
and her young friend. Why? 

Part of the answer may be found in 
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By special privilege, Father Price's 
heart is entombed in Nevers, France, 
next to the body of Bernadette. 


Father Price’s intense devotion to Our 
Lady. She had been his shield and his 
sword from his earliest years. And part 
of the answer stems from the curious 
events at Lourdes in the year 1858. 

Bernadette went to the cave at 
Massabielle merely to gather firewood, 
but God was about to kindle a flame 
that would warm the hearts of all men 
who seek truth. In the cave she met a 
young Lady, clothed in a white tunic 
with a sash of blue, who spoke to her 
in a “very gentle voice.” Altogether 
Bernadette made eighteen visits to the 
Lady, who finally revealed her name: 
“I am the Immaculate Conception.” 

God Himself has left, and continues 
to leave, His stamp of authenticity on 
Lourdes. To begin with, one can point 
to the miraculous cures at the grotto. 
But these occasional miracles of the 
body are almost nothing, compared to 
the miracles of grace that occur year 
after year. Unquestionably, Our Lady 
appeared there. It is impossible to 
kneel at the grotto and be conscious of 
the passage of time. Lourdes is the 
reservoir of the mercies of Mary, where 
pilgrims join in the simple prayer of 
Bernadette: “I love!” 
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Father Price was noted for his love 
of the Blessed Virgin. And it is said, 
without exaggeration, that for him to 
be “‘at home” was to be in church, 
adoring Our Lord in the tabernacle. 
No wonder, then, that the message of 
Lourdes penetrated his personality. 

Because Father Price wanted every- 
one to know about Our Lady of 
Lourdes and Bernadette, he spent as 
much time as he could, in the midst of 
a busy schedule, spreading their fame 
across America. 

Perhaps Father Price’s greatest per- 
sonal sacrifice was his offer to go to 
South China with the first band of 
Maryknoll missioners, in 1918. He was 
fifty-eight years of age. Too old to 
learn much Chinese, he nevertheless 
left his mark on China. Chinese who 
knew him are old folks now, but they 
recall “the man who always prayed.” 


Destination for pilgrims from all the world: Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes. 








It was in the early autumn of 1919 ( 
that the shocking cablegram arrived, 
telling of the death of Father Price, 
from appendicitis, at St. Paul’s Hos- 
pital, Hong Kong. 

Although the proper name of our 
Society is “Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America.” we are known 
everywhere as “Maryknoll.” Naturally, { 
devotion to Our Lady plays a large 
part in our spiritual formation. Saint 
Bernadette is, because of Father Price, 
one of the patrons of our Society. 

Maryknollers thank Our Lady and 
Saint Bernadette for allowing them- 
selves to be so loved by our cofounder. | 
For his example of love has fired the 
hearts of many missioners, who today 
carry to four continents the apostolic 
admonition of Our Lady of Lourdes: 
prayer, penance, and dedication to 
Jesus Christ. ma 
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How to minister to wretched 
outcasts of Korea — victims 


e of leprosy! How to seek them 
yo éjn: out and attend to their spir- 


itual and physical needs. 


Solution: Mobile clinics staffed by doctors and 
nurses attend leprosy patients in 63 stations through- 
out central Korea. 
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The Labors of One Priest Can Be YOURS 


9 ( Father Joseph A. Sweeney, M.M., of New Britain, Conn., has 
‘ devoted twenty-three of his thirty-five years as a 
’s missioner to work among the sufferers of leprosy. Founder of 
i the Gate of Heaven Colony in South China in 1933, Father 
Sweeney labored there until his expulsion in 1953. Now his 








Ir mobile clinic makes the rounds in Korea—again caring 
n for leprosy patients. We need more Father Sweeneys. Are YOU one? 
n 
4 
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, | The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, N. Y. 1-61 
Dear Fathers: Please send me information on becoming a Maryknoll 
I O Priest 0 Brother OC Sister 
- 3 (check one) I understand this does not bind me in any way. 
[ 
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OHN ALAPAI is-a member of an an- 
J cient Hawaiian family. Although he 
lives close to the sea, the menfolk of 
his family are cowboys. I took John’s 
picture in an ancient burial ground. 

The Hawaiian Islands are volcanic 
in origin. They are honeycombed with 
lava tubes. In the old days these tubes 
were used for burial. John took me to 
one tube on the Keahou slopes of 
Hawaii. The entrance to this chain is 
only wide enough to permit a man to 
squeeze through. But once inside, the 
entrance opens on a maze of massive 
lava tubes—an underground cemetery. 





Some of the subterranean caverns 
hold as many as three hundred skele- 
tons. These burial vaults need no care, 
and are valuable sources for cultural 
studies and ancient artifacts. They are 
visited frequently by scientists. 

Since no embalming is available, 
burials in Hawaii must be within 
twenty-four hours. The ancient Ha- 
waiians had a good system in the tubes, | 
Today, one must drill and dynamite 
through four to six feet of hard lava 
for a burial. Tube burial is only rarely 
practiced today. However, it was com- § 
mon fifty years ago. an 
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YRON LAU is typical of Hawaii. He 
Bi: a happy oriental mixture of a 


Chinese father and Japanese mother. 

He is one of our altar boys at Saint 

Michael’s Church in Kona. I took this 
: 


picture five minutes before the public 
school bell rang and John dashed off. 

It is a pity that on the largest of all 
) the Hawaiian Islands we have but one 
Catholic school. The whole Kona dis- 
trict has two parishes with eight 
churches. The people would like a 
school but are too poor to support one. 

Byron is a bright boy. We hope that 
some day he may go to the seminary, 
for Hawaii needs priests of her own. a @ 












7 KANUHA grows up with the 
sea. His father is an expert fisher- 
man and hunter. Zachary’s recreation 
centers around the ocean—spear-div- 
ing, coral gathering, fishing with throw 
net, riding a surfboard. Zachary thinks 
of himself as a sea farmer, harvesting 
seaweed and assorted crustaceans, 

Zachary’s first name is typical of 
those found in old Hawaiian families. 
Biblical names are generously sprin- 
kled through old baptismal records. I 
know boys named Moses, Samuel, 
Noah, Ruben, Jeremiah and Hiram; 
and girls who are called Hannah, Es- 
ther, Donisia, Rebecca, Abigaik Phoebe 
and Clarissa. 

Zachary is fair complexionéd. His 
mother is part Swedish, while his father 
is Hawaiian. ae 
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It’s one thing to go into the fields 
to experience the degradation of the migrant worker. 
It’s quite another thing to be one. 


They Come with the Dust 


By Arthur C. Barry, M.M. 


N° MATTER where you are, 4:00 A.M. 
comes early! But I rolled out of my 
sleeping bag, dressed, packed a lunch 
of tortillas and fresh plums, and 
headed for the “shape-up” in down- 
town Stockton. Even in July, Stockton 
is dark at half past four, but it is busy. 
At least the four corners for the morn- 
ing “shape-up” are busy; the rest of 
this California city of 80,000 is still 
asleep. 

But if the “shape-up” is busy, it is 
also oppressive. Weary men, and some 
women, with lunches under their arms, 
lean against store fronts and brick 
buildings. They know what the day 
holds for them, and they are silent. 
Their unity is their misery. 

These were my first impressions as 
I walked among the men and women 
waiting for jobs. I wanted to know 
their suffering. I would catch a glimpse 
of it before the day was over; but I 
could never feel it as they did, for their 
suffering was not just a part of their 
lives—it was their very lives. And I 
was not one of them. I was a Maryknoll 
seminarian. I was not condemned to a 
life in the fields. But they were. 

A public-address system blared out, 
“Two men for potatoes.” No one 
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moved. In the next half hour, this call 
was repeated a dozen times. It finally 
stopped, so I guess someone picked 
potatoes that day. 

One by one, the small yellow busses, 
like ones that take children to school, 
arrived at the different corners. No 
one ran to board them. When you 
choose a bus, you choose your fate for 
the day. Would it be cucumbers, beets, 
Carrots, potatoes? I went the rounds. 
One bus was almost loaded with men 
going out to the fields for a complete 
week. Another was headed for an onion 
field somewhere. I went to another and 
asked the man behind the wheel, 
“What are you picking?” He rattled 
off something. All I understood was 
“fourteen.” Trying not to give myself 
away, I asked again. He was picking 
carrots at 14¢ a sack. 

I climbed into the bus and sat down 
next to a young Negro. He didn’t 
speak. Slowly the bus filled up. It was 
only 5:30 A.M.; we had been up an 
hour and a half and so far hadn't 
earned the price of a phone call. 

As the bus pulled out of the “shape- 
up” area, hundreds of men still lined 
the streets. Their choice was no choice. 
They knew what field work in 110- 
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A half day in this hot cucumber field was enough for the author (left) 


and Seminarian David Rezek (right). They earned forty cents an hour. 


degree heat is like. It was easier to 
sleep in the park and get a meal at the 
Franciscan soup kitchen. Or maybe 
these men were living off their earn- 
ings of the day before. 

On my bus were thirty-five men. 
Half were Negroes; half, white. Two 
of the men had their wives along. It 
was quiet. No one laughed or joked. I 
was wondering what it would be like. 
They weren’t wondering about any- 
thing. They knew and were silent. 

Maybe those men understood, and 
maybe they didn’t, but they were part 
of a group which is probably the most 
poverty-stricken, depressed, and ex- 
ploited group in our country. They 
have none of the protection enjoyed by 
many of their fellow Americans. Farm 
labor is specifically excluded from 
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wage-and-hour provisions of the Fair 
Labor and Standards Act, from mini- 
mum wage laws in every state but 
Wisconsin, and from unemployment 
insurance in every state but Hawaii. 

My companions were some of the 
more than 500,000 migrant farm 
workers. Some are nomadic by choice; 
they follow the sun from harvest to 
harvest. But the great majority are not 
nomadic by choice. They would like 
to settle down. Many of the more than 
100,000 children of those workers do 
not get schooling because they are 
needed in the fields to supplement 
family income, and because they are 
never in one place long enough to en- 
roll in school. 

Our little yellow bus turned off the 
highway onto a country road that skced 
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through acres of productive fields of 
the San Joaquin Valley. We turned into 
a trail that led into the fields that were 
to be our host for the day. Already at 
work, trying to beat the sun, were 
some Mexican nationals. 

The effect of bracero labor on Amer- 
ican farms has been disastrous, not 
only to the bracero but to the Ameri- 
can migrants as well. In California, 
which has about one-fourth of all 
braceros in the United States, the typ- 
ical bracero will work nine hours a 
day, six days a week, and get a week’s 
take-home pay of $27. Against this the 
American migrant must compete. 

The Mexicans have the protection 
of a treaty between the United States 
and Mexico. Thus the bracero is en- 
titled to decent housing, free transpor- 
tation, a minimum of 50¢ an hour, 
and guaranteed employment for three- 
quarters of his contract period. Of 
course, many times these benefits are 
violated, but at least the Mexicans 
have a legal recourse that their Amer- 
ican counterparts do not have. 

Our bus stopped beside an irrigation 
ditch. Immediately the riders dashed 
out, jumped the ditch, and made a 
mad scramble for the pile of burlap 
bags that were to be our constant com- 
panions for the rest of the day. By the 
time I arrived on the spot, there was 
nothing left but a few damp and torn 
sacks—more rags than anything else. 

Another load of sacks was finaily 
delivered and I set to work after being 
told that my place was with the “‘lo- 
cals” and not with the braceros. The 
latter were divided from the locals by 
about fifty yards of carrots, and we 
worked towards each other like two 
waves slowly crossing the field. On the 
scene, also, were the farmer who owned 
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the field, the man buying carrots, the 
labor contractor who would pay us at 
the end of the day, and some truck 
drivers who would deliver the carrots 
to a storage center. The truck drivers 
were angry because four had been 
hired to do the hauling. Since they 
were paid by the load, there would 
have been more pay if there had only 
been two of them. 

It was now about 7:30 and the sun 
was beginning to be warm. I had been 
up three and a half hours and the day 
was still ahead of me. As the hours 
wore on, I could understand why the 
Indians in Yucatan rise early and do 
a day’s work before noon. But the heat 
of the day was still ahead, so I started 
at a fast pace to get as much done 
while “the sun wasn’t shining.” 

A full sack of carrots weighs about 
eighty pounds. It takes anywhere from 
fifteen to thirty minutes to pick that 
much, depending on how good a 
worker you are. Big carrots fill the bag 
sooner than small ones. You keep bent 
at the waist, pull three or four together, 
and then top them. Each man has his 
own system. I kept trying to change 
my motions to get the most work from 
as little movement as possible. 

Most pickers were hard workers. 
They had to be or it wouldn’t have 
been worth their while. A few days 
earlier, in a cucumber field, all the lo- 
cal help quit at noon because the sun 
was too hot. David Rezek, a classmate 
at Maryknoll, and I were there and quit 
also. But today the locals in the carrot 
field were real workers. 

Among the locals were several men, 
old enough to be my father. The ma- 
jority of the braceros were younger 
and more used to this work; they would 
be considered better workers. How- 
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ever, the braceros returned to their 
camps at night completely tired out 
with no energy or time to develop 
themselves as men. Their whole life 
was centered around their work. They 
had no chance to travel, enjoy enter- 
tainment, or even be with their fam- 
ilies. And so, if they were better 
workers, they paid a high price for it. 

What greatly impressed me was the 
kindness of some of the men. A num- 
ber of times during the day, one or 
other gave me some of his sacks. That 
is quite a gift when you realize that, if 
you don’t have a sack, you don’t pick. 
One bracero even helped me to fill one. 
At that point I must have looked as if 
I was about to collapse from exhaus- 
tion. 

The bracero couldn’t say a word of 
English, and I knew only a few Span- 
ish phrases, but we got along as if we 
came from the same village. At the 
moment he was without a sack but in- 
stead of just resting, he helped me fill 
mine. Of course, you don’t get paid for 
filling other people’s sacks; so when a 
new load of sacks arrived, he left me 
and joined his fellow braceros. 

In general, the locals liked the Mex- 
icans on a man to man basis. But they 
realized that the presence of the brac- 
eros perpetuated a bad economic sit- 
uation. Father Thomas McCullough, 
with whom we were living as part of 
our preparation for the mission priest- 
hood, was caught between his love for 
the braceros and his strong sense of 
social justice which compels him to 
work for the American farm worker. 

Father McCullough is one of the 
leaders in the labor movement in the 
San Joaquin Valley, and in all of Cali- 
fornia. He inspires men so that they 
feel the urge to take the reins and be- 
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Father McCullough (left) and the 
summer co-workers from Maryknoll. 


come leaders themselves. He had tes- 
tified before Senate investigating com- 
mittees, had served as mediator between 
farmers and laborers, and at the same 
time directed a very live parish. We 
had talks with him into the small hours 
of the morning, and it was at his sug- 
gestion that we went into the fields to 
learn at first hand what the workers 
had to endure to live. 

As the day wore on, the sun became 
hotter and it took me longer and longer 
to fill a sack. By noon I had filled 
eleven. That earned me the magnificent 
total of $1.54 for the morning’s work. 
We did not get paid after each sack. 
Like the others, I kept my sacks in a 
special area. Periodically, the man 
who drove the bus would come through 
the field, count each man’s sacks, and ~ 
then punch the number on a card each 
of us carried. My numbers at each 
check were smaller than the previous 
check which showed that I was tiring. 

There was no lunch break, no quit- 
ting time. You worked as fast and as 
long as you wished. You could go to 
sleep, or get a drink from the irrigation 
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ditch. There were no restrictions. But 
if you wanted to make any money, you 
had to work. Also, it made no sense 
to be in that horrible field unless you 
were there to work. 

We finally picked the field clean and 
boarded the bus to move to another 
one. In the new field, the carrots grew 
closer together and were much larger. 
This meant that we could fill a sack 
sooner. We dug with renewed vigor. 
By two o'clock my left hand was blis- 
tered from topping, and I tried to 
change and pull with my left hand and 
top with my right. That was slow and 
awkward. I returned to the old system, 
blisters or not. 

My purpose in going into the field 
was to see what went on and learn by 
doing. Now my only thought was to 
clear the $3.00 mark. I was even doing 
arithmetic in my head for each bag, so 
that I could keep an exact record of 
how far I had come and how far it 
was to my goal. So instead of only ob- 
serving the problems of the migrant 
worker, I was in a small degree feeling 
some of their anguish. I, too, was work- 
ing feverishly to make a day’s pay. 
Three dollars looked very large, dur- 
ing those hours. 

By four o’clock the sun began to 
cool, and we were grateful. By this 
time we were working in a dull stupor, 
like men in a trance. It was in those 
last hours of the day that I realized 
how brave the pickers were. They had 
courage. They weren't bitter. They 
had a right to be justly angry, but I 
don’t think that they even realized this. 

I understand now why Father Mc- 
Cullough is working for the education 
of the farmer, especially the middle 
class farmer. I knew now why Father 
wants a minimum wage established 
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while retaining an incentive system. I 
realized why he seeks the gradual 
elimination of the bracero and the im- 
provement of labor conditions through 
unionism. 

Everyone kept working until the 
field was clean. By that time the sun 
was well on its way down. So after the 
sacks were loaded on the trucks, we 
made our way through the lengthen- 
ing shadows to Lupi, the paymaster. 
Standing there in line, I was reminded 
of particular judgment, only in place 
of Christ, I was to be judged by 
Scrooge. I handed Lupi my card. 

He looked at it and then at me. He 
said, ““You better learn to pick faster.” 

Some of the men had picked over 
sixty sacks but a few had picked less 
than my twenty-six, which meant that 
some earned less than my day’s pay of 
$3.64. Of course, some of them were 
older men with little stamina. 

I counted my money carefully, real- 
izing the sweat and toil it was worth. 
I headed for the bus. I don’t recall 
what I thought about in those few 
minutes, or on the ride back to the 
depot. Maybe I was too tired to think 
of anything. I didn’t talk either and I 
understood why the men rode out that 
morning in silence. Tired men save 
their energy. But since then I have 
talked and thought about that day. 

It was just a day in the fields for me. 
It was not my life. But it was theirs. 
In a short time, I would be back in the 
respected place of a Maryknoll semi- 
narian. I had a future. The pickers had 
none but another day and another day 
in the fields. I was exhausted today. 
They would be exhausted every day. It 
is one thing to go into the fields to ex- 
perience the degradation of the mi- 
grant. It is quite another to be one. ma 
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Photographer and author, William J. Richardson, M.M., at Quemoy garrison 
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On clear mornings, when the wind is right, Nationalist soldiers launch 
colored balloons that carry the Republic of China flag over the mainland. 






















igs I returned from a four-day 
tour of the Chinese off-shore island 
named Quemoy, a few thousand yards 
from the coast of Communist China. 
Over the past several years, mem- 
bers of the foreign press have visited 
the island, to interpret the military and 
political situation. However, the island’s 
native-born Chinese have been largely 
neglected in press reports: and because 
they are the ones at the heart of the 
- Quemoy drama, I went to see them. 
On hand to greet me was Father 
Bernard Druetto, a fifty-two-year-old 
Franciscan missioner, who has spent 
thirty years among the Chinese—the 
last seven on the off-shore islands. 
Father Druetto is the only Catholic 


Militia helps regulars by guarding 
supplies and patrolling beaches. 
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priest working in the Quemoy com- 
plex. With his gray beard. set off by a 
steel helmet, he is a familiar sight to 
45.000 inhabitants of the island. 
Throughout its long history, Que- 
moy, which was settled 1.600 years ago, 
has served as a sanctuary for political 
exiles, a breeding ground for cavalry 
ponies, a home for refugees: and now 
it is an outpost of freedom. Actually. 
the island is little more than a large, 
rock-strewn sandbar shaped like a but- 
terfly, about forty-eight square miles 
over-all, with sandy red soil the color 
of a country road in Alabama. 
( At the Psychological Welfare Cen- 
ter, 1 was briefed on methods employed 
to win victories in this war of nerves. 
Both the Chinese Nationalists and the 
Communists broadcast, float, and bal- 
loon-launch propaganda at one another 
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Just starting to learn the three R's, none of these tots remembers being 
evacuated three years ago during all-out invasion attempt by mainland Reds. 


all day long. The Red line is the “great 
leap forward” and the glories of Marx- 
ism. The Nationalists concentrate on 
freedom and human rights. 

Quemoy shops are well-stocked with 
staples, fresh vegetables, dried fish, 
peanuts, and a variety of canned foods 


from Taiwan. But in general the life of 


the people is hard. There is much pov- 
erty. Shopkeepers are practically unani- 
mous in saying that business is poor, 
mainly because of the small popula- 
tion and the lack of hard money. 
Quemoy’s fine high school. which 
was shut after the intensive shelling in 
August 1958, is again in operation. At 
that time, over 6,000 students, aged 
persons, and wounded were evacuated 
from the island. Most of the forty-odd 
primary schools are anything but pre- 
tentious, but a concerted effort is being 
2 
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Missioner, chaplain, doctor: Father ‘aan Druetto is the sole priest 
on Quemoy. His calm courage has won the respect of the entire population. 
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Nationalist General Wang Ho-pu (right) leads his infantrymen in prayers, 
during Mass celebrated in radio bunker. There are 1,400 Catholics on Quemoy. 
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Although reared in an atmosphere of invasion threats and artillery shellings 
from Communist China, these Quemoy children have little trouble studying. 


{ made by the Government to modern- 
4 ize all facilities. 

I left Quemoy with a deep admira- 
tion for the bravery of its farmers, mer- 
“§ chants, housewives, school children. 

“We aren’t afraid!” a young farmer 
told me. “The Communists have been 
shelling us every other day, for over 

two years. But they have failed to de- 
; stroy us, and they will continue to fail. 
‘fa ~=C We: know: whatt communism is, and we 
don’t want any part of it. We are a 
free people. We will remain free.” 

My brief trip was successful. True, 
I witnessed the effects of the death, 
maiming, and destruction that have 
resulted from the Red bombardments; 
but I also encountered in the Chinese 
people a spirit that has not been broken. 
The people of Quemoy say they willnot Only 2,400 yards of salt water 
be intimidated. I believe them. mm divide Quemoy from Red mainland. 
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By Leo J. Sommer, M.M. 





HE village of El Palmar del Oratorio, 
Toith its 500-plus inhabitants, is a 
half-hour jeep ride from the city of 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia. In dry weather, 
the road is easily traveled; but in the 
rainy season, real navigation is re- 
quired. Then long stretches of the 
road are completely inundated for 
days at a time. 

Many years ago the village had its 
own priest. Now, due to the shortage 
of priests and the mushrooming of sim- 
ilar communities in the area, a mis- 
sioner finds time to go there only one 
day a week to celebrate Mass, preach, 
teach catechism, visit the sick, and 
minister to spiritual needs. 

In days long gone, El Palmar was a 
weekend vacation spot for the people 
of Santa Cruz. Today it is strictly a 
farming community. The village has 
the traditional main plaza, with the 
church on one side and a row of one- 
story dwellings on the other. There 
are no real streets, and the houses are 
scattered through the woods. 

The people of El Palmar are gener- 
ally quiet-spoken, mild-mannered, and 
religious in their Latin-American way. 
The chapel, enlarged in recent years 
by the addition of a sacristy and a 
room for the priest, is adequate. It is 
of mud brick, with tile roof. 

Don Juan Alpiri is the mayor and 
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The witch doctor’s advice was easy to follow, 
but it facled to produce the promised results. 
Nevertheless, it taught at least one man a lesson. 


OF GOD 


also the keeper of the key to the chapel. 
His wife tends to the cleaning, the 
altar decorations, and other interior 
care of the chapel. 

The sacred vessels have been kept 
in Don Juan’s house ever since a mys- 
terious robbery several years ago. Be- 
fore that happening, the chalice, paten 
and ciborium were locked in the 
chapel, ordinarily. But one night the 
chapel lock was broken, and the chal- 
ice and paten disappeared. 

Despite many diligent inquiries, the 
stolen vessels could not be located. 
The quiet, pious villagers were deeply 
disturbed by the loss. With the pass- 
age of time, however, the theft was all 
but forgotten. Then, one morning a 
few months ago, the chalice and paten 
—well kept and wrapped in cloth— 
were found, with a note, on the steps 
of the church. 

The note, addressed to the priest 
but unsigned, explained that years ear- 
lier the writer had suffered family re- 
verses. Nothing helped to improve his 
situation. Finally in desperation, as 
many of the country people do, he 
consulted the local witch doctor. 

“Take the chalice and paten from 
the church, and keep them in your 
home,” the witch doctor advised. 

Supposedly, the theory was this: 
having such good and holy things in 
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his possession would induce other 
good things to follow. And so the des- 
perate man broke into the chapel and 
stole the sacred vessels. 

However, his note went on to ex- 
plain, the desired result did not follow. 
Conditions got worse instead of bet- 
ter. The man developed severe head- 
aches, and for a time suffered paralysis 
in his hands, which had been used to 
commit the crime. 

Things went from bad to worse, until 
finally he decided that the witch doc- 
tor’s advice had not been so good. He 
decided that he was suffering el castigo 
de Dios—the punishment of God—for 
the crime of having stolen the sacred 
vessels. The only solution was to re- 
turn the articles and seek forgiveness 
—anonymously—from the priest. And 
so he was doing that. 

The culprit, though never discov- 
ered, certainly had learned a lesson. 
After the events were publicized, the 
villagers, too, had some food for 
thought. The whole affair caused quite 
a stir for a time, and church attend- 
ance increased. 

But as the days went on, El Palmar 
settled back into its quiet ways. Most 
people have now forgotten the inci- 
dent, except the man involved. For his 
crime, he suffered, in a very real way, 
el castigo de Dios. rT | 
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i 
OUR LADY 

___ KEEPS A 
BALANCE 





By Thomas P. O’Rourke, M.M. 


OR AS LONG as I can remember, the 

fabulous Dona Flora has been feed- 
ing hungry missioners who, after four 
or five days of roughing it under the 
Mexican sun, come wandering into 
Cozumel. Regardless of the time of 
day, Maryknollers who can make it to 
her patio can always count on a full 
meal—a truly remarkable feat in a re- 
gion notorious for its scarcity of food. 

But Dona Flora is quite familiar 
with the remarkable, and even on 
friendly terms, she claims, with the 
miraculous. She waits patiently as you 
eat, then, while pouring the second cup 
of coffee, she launches calmly into a 
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matter-of-fact recitation of her latest 
encounter with the powers of light 
(usually the Blessed Mother) and the 
powers of darkness (always the local 
civil officials). 

It must be understood that for Dona 
Flora, few things possess more signifi- 
cance than a religious fiesta. On her 
gnaried fingers she can tick off the 
highlights of Cozumel fiestas over the 
last sixty-five years. She particularly 
delights in recalling those instances 
when the officials attempted to meddle 
in the proceedings, and, for all of their 
shrewdness, were thwarted by “the 
Lady stronger than all of their laws.” 

The last time I ate at Dona Flora’s, 
she could hardly wait to pour the sec- 
ond cup of coffee. It seems that only 
the day previous, the officials had for- 
bidden the ringing of church bells dur- 
ing a procession in honor of the Virgin. 

“Well,” she said, “I told those ras- 
cals that we would obey their law, but 
that they were looking for trouble. 
And they got it, the Virgin be praised! 
The procession started with people 
lining the main street for blocks. We 
were turning into the plaza when sud- 
denly the bells began rocking back and 
forth, ringing, ringing, ringing! You 
know why? Well, believe it or not, a 
house caught fire down by the beach 
and the officials were forced to ring the 
bells to call the fire fighters! But I’m 
not fooled, Padre. Maybe the Virgin 
didn’t start that fire, but I’m certain it 
was she who really rang the bells.” 

Dona Flora leaned back and fanned 
herself with a sheaf of dried palm 
leaves. Then, shaking her head with a 
kind of maternal impatience, she 
asked, “Really, Padre, when are they 
going to learn that they can’t outwit 
Our Lady?” ae 
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( “Just one 





evening, Jack, 
that’s all 
it takes 


to prepare 


your WILL. ‘ 


“The Smiths came over last evening 
and acted as legal witnesses by signing 
my will. I often wonder why I hadn’t 
done this sooner.” When Jack returned 
home, he too wondered why he hadn’t 
thought of his will. Surely, a family 
man had to protect his loved ones. And 
what about his relatives and favorite 
charities, his parish, even the foreign 
missions, perhaps: Maryknoll? 





Are you another Jack? Have you had 
fleeting thoughts about a will but never 
carried it that one step farther? Right 
now, make that first step by sending for 
our free booklet about wills. You will 
have all your questions answered and 
at the same time you will learn some- 
thing about Maryknoll and the work of 
the foreign missions in extending God’s 
Kingdom throughout the world. 








The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 11-61 


Dear Fathers, 


Please send me your free booklet What Only You Can Do. I understand there 


is no obligation. 
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HSER to the agony of mankind. ss eee 
I who am fed, who never yet went hungry for a day, 
- 1'$ee the dead, the children starved for lack of bread. 


: I see and try to pray. 
Fete = Sap 
Piston to the agony of mankind.’ te. an 
; arm, who never yet Rive lacked a sheltering home, 
, the dispossessed of hut and farm 
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any vial, more than any eulogy, 
»rey; unpublished poem captures the immense 


he, whose recent death touches us alll. 


Listen to the agony of mankind. 
| who am strong, with health and love, and laughter in my soul 
| see a throng of stunted children reared in wrong 
And wish to make them whole. 


Listen to the agony of mankind. 

2, And know full well... that not until | share their bitter cry 
‘ Their pain and hell, can God within my spirit dwell 

And bring America’s blessing nigh. 







—dR. tom dooley 
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YOU carry the message. 


of Christ's love for all men to family and 


something for everyone on your list. 
Order today—save hours of ( 
Christmas shopping time! 


THE 
MARYKNOLL | 
FATHERS 


by Glenn D. Kittler 


The story of Maryknoll's first fifty years | 
—full of adventure and excitement, humor 
and pathos, tragedy and fulfillment. 

“As fast-paced and exciting 


as a novell” $5.00 


THE MARYKNOLL MISSAL 


Everybody's favorite! Big clear type, beautiful illustrations, extra-easy to follow, inspiring 
explanations of each Mass—designed for today’s Catholic! 


05-2 Tipper-bound—our most popular style be- 21 Black genuine leather, semi-flexible, genuine | 





cause it is so handy. Choose from blue, red, stompings, gold-over-red edges. Five ribbons. $10.00 
white or block leather bindings, luxuriously gold- 27 Choose from black, white or dark red bindings in 
tooled. $6.95 popular style. Fine leather, moire-lined. $12.50 
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MARYKNOLL BOOK OF PEOPLES, by Albert J. Nevins, 
M.M. Fascinating panorama of man from his beginnings 
on earth up to today! (Adults, teenagers) $5.95 


BERNIE BECOMES A NUN, by Sister Maria del Rey of 
Moryknoll. Steps to the Sisterhood explained with de- 
lightful text, handsome photos. (Vocation-minded girls 
and parents) $3.50 


THE MAKING OF A PRIEST, by Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 
Beautiful photo-story follows a young man through the 
seminary to ordination. (Boys and parents) $3.15 


ADVENTURES OF MEN OF MARYKNOLL. New poper- 
bound reprint! Fifteen stories of Maryknollers at work 
in for-off lands. Exciting, inspiring reading for young 
and old. (Good stocking stuffer!) $1.50 


THE YOUNG CONQUISTADOR. History made easy for 
teen-age boys with this authentic, adventure-filled story 
of o teen-ager who travels with Cortes! $3.00 


FIRST BOOKS FOR LITTLE CATHOLICS. “‘Read-to-me’’ 
books, color illustrated, teach prayers, Creed, Command- 
ments, and Sacraments. Set of 5, $1.00 


LOTS OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS, by Sister M. Juliana 
of Maryknoll. This classic for youngsters teaches God's 
love for everyone in o way that children enjoy. (Ages 
5-9) $1.45 


ACTIVITY PACKETS for middle grades. Quiet-time 
fun! Story, material to color, cut out and mount for a 
picture of life in far-off lands. Set of 3, $1.20 


COLOR BOOKS FOR LITTLE CATHOLICS. Prayers, guard- 
ian angel, Blessed Virgin, etc. Big pictures to color, story- 
text. Set of 5, $1.00 


STAMP BOOKS for middle grades. You've seen stamp 
books about birds, presidents, etc. Now youngsters 
learn Mass, Creed, Sacraments, Commandments in the 
same delightful way! Set of 4, $1.40 


12-month bargain in good reading makes a fine gift! 


MARYKNOLL 
BOOK CLUB 


One year $10.00 


ORDER BOOK CLUB HERE 


Send Book Club subscription for 1 year ($10.00) 
to 


Miss 
SR ree : 
Mrs. 


ADDRESS .. . 


Sa ee.| ae, | | Seer 


0! enclose payment (or) D Bill me 


Gift card to 
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] FILL OUT YOUR NAME AT RIGHT, 


Lost year members of Maryknoll Book Club received twice the 
value of their memberships in books: more than $20.00 worth 
of fine reading for just $10.00! The ideal gift for discriminating 
friends — four books per year, plus gift bonus book — all top 
current selections of lasting value. Order below: we'll send book 
and gift card for Christmas! - 


ORDER MISSALS, BOOKS, ETC., HERE 


MARYKNOLL PUBLICATIONS 
MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 


Send the following. 0 | enclose payment (or) 
D Bill me. 


____057 Missal @ $6.95 (circle one) red blue black white 
____2] Missal @ $12.50 (circle one) white red black 
____21 Missal @ $10.00 WML FATHERS $5.00 
____Book of Peoples $5.95 ____Bemie $3.50 
____Making of Priest $3.15 Adv. Men of Mki. $1.50 
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A Word 
of Praise 


Working 
Together 


Editorial 






















“America’s private charitable institutions are 
doing a remarkable job helping less fortunate 
residents of foreign lands improve their way of 
life,” Congressman James Davis wrote his Georgia 
constituents recently. As an example of what pri- 
vately supported groups are doing, Congressman 
Davis cited the Maryknoll refugee-housing devel- 
opment in Hong Kong. The Georgia legislator 
said this program is a “striking example” of get- 
ting a job done “efficiently, inexpensively, and in 
a manner that is doing much to dispel the so- 


_ called ‘Ugly American’ image that many foreigners 


have of us.” The Congressman also spoke over 
Atlanta television about Maryknoll’s Hong Kong 
project, which to date has built more than two 
thousand homes and given them without cost to 
poor refugee families. 


Last month the annual meeting of the Mission 
Secretariat was held in Washington, and there 
hundreds of missioners exchanged ideas on ways 
and means to improve mission work. This inter- 
society cooperation is proof of the maturity of 
the mission movement in our land. It is a visible 
demonstration of the unity of the Church and the 
common cause of all Catholics in winning the 
world to Christ. 
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An Example 
for 
Intellectuals 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


We would like to suggest that some of those 
Americans who are calling for relations with Red 
China should examine Chinese claims with the 
objectivity with which they purportedly study 
Spain and Portugal. For example, the Reds boast 
of the emancipation of women in China. Recent 
Chinese newspapers show that this emancipation 
means that Chinese women have been forced to 
do man’s work in the fields to free men for heavy 
industry. Young women are made to work in 30- 
degree-below-zero temperature, around the clock; 
even aged women are being sent into the fields. 


Despite the fact of widespread famine follow- 
ing the 1960 harvest, Red China exported 100,000 
tons of rice to Cuba, 50,000 tons to North Viet- 
nam, 160,000 tons to Ceylon, and 140,000 tons to 
England. The Chinese people die of starvation 
while their Red masters ship abroad the harvest 
of the communes. 


Under Red China, intellectuals have no reason 
for existence. A recent issue of Peiping’s news- 
paper Kuang-ming tells of the new drive to help 
“the remolding and transformation of intellec- 
tuals.” As Mao himself was reported saying in 
Red Flag: “Investigation meetings are better than 
universities.” Let the American secular liberals 
take heed. If they lived in China, instead of Amer- 
ica, they wouldn’t even exist. 
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By John J. Mahon, M.M. 


N° DOUBT you remember the lyrical 
song from a Broadway musical of 
the forties—How Are Things in Glocca 
Morra? One of the verses asks, “Does 
that laddy with the twinkling eyes still 
go whistling by?” Well, I’ve met that 
laddy with the twinkling eyes—far 
from the “Old Sod,” but in a village 
with a very similar name, Catamurra. 

The people of Catamurra, high in 
the Andes mountains of Peru, had been 
studying the catechism for over a 
month in preparation for Mass and 
Communion. Unfortunately the day 
selected for my visit turned out to be 
dark, rainy and muddy. From our cen- 
ter mission in Ilave, I drove for about 
an hour before reaching the cutoff to 
Catamurra. No sooner had I chugged 
into the campo than my old Chevy 
pickup truck sank to its hubcaps in mud. 

Fortunately, my laddy with the twin- 
kling eyes, Samuel Quispe, appeared 
on the scene with ten other men, on 
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horseback. They had come from Cata- 
murra, intending to escort the Padre 
into the village like visiting royalty. 

After three hours of digging mud, 
jacking up the chassis, shoving rocks 
under wheels—with the rain soaking 
all of us to the skin—we finally got 
the Chevy back onto solid ground. But 
it would have been absurd to attempt 
to drive it any further. Reading Sam- 
uel’s face, I could tell that he expected 
me to say that my visit to Catamurra 
would have to be postponed. Imagine 
his reaction when I said, “If you will 
lend me your horse, Samuel, we can 
all go back to your village and I'll 
start hearing confessions.” 

He jumped from his horse, whipped 
off his poncho and hat, and with a 
broad grin on his face, said, “Padre- 
cito, you must be cold from the rain! 
Here, take my clothes—they will warm 
and protect you.” 

A few hours later, after crossing a 
river, and riding up a mountain gorge, 
we arrived. My friend Samuel trudged 
along beside me, lugging the Mass kit. 
And it really did sound as if he was 
whistling not an Aymara Indian tune, 
but something pretty close to Kelly, 
The Boy From Kilane. 

Because there is no chapel in Cata- 
murra, after hearing confessions, I cele- 
brated Mass on a kitchen table under 
a makeshift awning. It was a wonder- 
ful experience to distribute Commun- 
ion to 120 of the 150 adults who live in 
Catamurra. After Mass, they knelt in 
mud, singing Aymara hymns. 

How are things in Catamurra? 
Things are fine. The laddy with the 
twinkling eyes? Well, Samuel is the 
chief catechist of Catamurra now, and 
is busy teaching catechism three nights 
a week to his fellow Indians. 
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y Hope Chamberlin 


OZUMEL is unique—partly because of 
C its heritage, but mainly because of 
its progress. 

Historically, this tiny tropical Mex- 
ican island is distinctive. Thousands 
of years ago it was one of the chief re- 
ligious centers of the Maya empire. 
On May 6, 1518, it became the site for 
the first Mass to be celebrated in 
North America. 

From a geographical viewpoint, 
Cozumel is a landmark. A sea-level 
jungle island east of the Yucatan Pen- 
insula, it has changed little in appear- 
ance since the sixteenth century. Only 
twenty-nine miles long and nine miles 
wide, it is a vision of exotic splendor, 
with aqua marine lagoons, white sand 
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Father McGuire’s lengthy list of things to do needs revision. 
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beaches, and swaying coconut palms. 
Ruins of ancient Maya temples dot 
the interior. 

This rich legend of history and geog- 
raphy — together with a not-so-rich 
spiritual way of life—greeted the first 
Maryknoll missioner to Cozumel in 
1943. After gaining the confidence and 
affection of the 3,000 inhabitants, he 
suggested that a church be erected. 
The edifice of stucco and wood was 
finished in 1946, and dedicated to St. 
Michael, patron of the island. 

The veteran Maryknoller currently 
serving Cozumel, Father John R. Mc- 
Guire of Mayfield, Pa., speaks both the 
Spanish and Maya languages. Although 
he inherited a spiritually-rejuvenated 
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parish, it was not a thriving one eco- 
nomically. Shortly after his arrival, 


Father McGuire compiled a list of 


things he knew needed immediate at- 
tention: enlarging the grade school; 
erecting a high school and a hospital: 


increasing the available supply of 


medicine; establishing a library; im- 
proving the diet; obtaining technical 
assistance for the fishing industry; 
building more roads; making better 
use of the soil. 

Where to begin? It so happened that 
Father McGuire did not have to make 
a choice—not then. In 1955, as a result 
of the “discovery” of Cozumel by 
North Americans, tourism began. With 
the introduction of this new industry, 
the Mexican government manifested 
an interest in the island. 

There followed an immediate up- 
surge in employment, building, educa- 
tion, and communications. A new elec- 
tric plant was dedicated, and work 
started on a cold storage house for the 
preservation of fish. Roads were ex- 
tended to both the north and south 
ends of the island. A high school was 
opened; also a hospital. New hotels 
provided new jobs for many islanders. 
And five air flights weekly were initi- 
ated to and from the mainland. 

Although grateful for this improve- 
ment in social conditions, Father Mc- 
Guire remained concerned about the 
meager starchy diet of the people and 
about the lack of milk for babies and 


children. He knew the island could 
support cattle raising and produce a 
variety of tropical fish, as well as a 
number of vegetables in addition to 
corn. But first the dense jungle areas 
had to be cleared. 

While trying to solve this problem, 
Father McGuire was introduced toa 
newcomer to Cozumel—a wealthy 
North American who planned to build 
a yacht club, deluxe hotel and golf 
course, on the southern end of the 
island. He immediately expressed a de- 
sire “to be of help” to the people, and 
asked the priest what he could do. 

Father McGuire was ready with his 
list—in order of priority. The North 
American did not hesitate. In addition 
to offering technical assistance for 
analyzing the soil, he agreed to provide 
machinery for converting jungle into 
pasture, and to import as many cows 
as the priest wanted. 

Everything was done according to 
plan. Even though this represents only 
a beginning, the results have been 
what Father McGuire hoped they 
would be. During the time he spent 
acquiring the tracts of land and clear- 
ing them for grazing, the peoples’ en- 
thusiasm grew. With the arrival of six 
healthy Texas cows and one bull, and 
the eventual delivery of fresh milk, 
many onlookers even became active 
participants. 

The Cozumel of tomorrow will be 
different from that of today! as 


Help Wanted! Maryknoll missioners in every part of the world rely 
on the great work of native catechists in the battle to win men’s souls 
for Christ. These dedicated men and women are the backbone of the 
missions in Christ's vineyard. Without catechists, a missioner's day 
wouldn't be long enough for him to accomplish all of his spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. It takes $30 a month to support a native 
catechist. Will you help? 
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~ HABIT 


By Richard F. Higgins, M.M. 


O MANY AMERICAN television viewers, 

the word bayanihan will renew mem- 
ories of a delightful group of Filipino 
dancers who whirled into living rooms 
across the country. Bayanihan is a pre- 
Spanish word that describes a Filipino 
custom still existing today. It means 
“working together” — helping each 
other share the weight of a common 
problem. 

Like a fireman responding to an 
alarm, there is no hesitation when a 
Filipino is called for bayanihan on a 
community level. At the drop of a cen- 
tavo, he is quick to help his neighbor 
to chop down a tree or move a house. 
At the death of a townsman, the men 
are gathering wood and nails to as- 
semble a coffin within minutes; mean- 
while, neighboring women have in- 
vaded the kitchen to slice vegetables 
and chop meat for the wake. 

To the Filipino, secrecy and privacy 
are a lot of nonsense. Anything that 
resembles the “solitary life” is consid- 
ered social snobbery. Signs like “Ca- 
pacity 14 Persons,” “Do Not Post 
Bills,” and “Keep Off the Grass,” are 
an affront to public sensibilities. 

The Filipino loves crowds, noise, 
talking, laughing, company, and com- 
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motion. Whereas most Sunday Mass- 
goers enjoy a pew with elbow room to 
spare, the Filipino never appears hap- 
pier that at a jammed fiesta Mass, 
squeezed in between relatives and 
friends, gasping for air. 

Nowhere is the bavanihan habit 
more evident than in the institution 
known as the fiesta celebrating the 
town’s patronal saint. The success of 
the fiesta, it appears, is gauged by the 
number of occupants in each house. 
Relatives (invited and uninvited) 
swarm the homes of the residents. 
Everyone digs out his and her Sunday 
best. Then comes the community affair 
to the highest degree—the procession 
on fiesta day. 

The store at the corner, the after- 
noon gathering at the cockpit, the 
benches in the plaza; weddings, fu- 
nerals, and baptisms; washing, sewing. 
and ironing; turning over the rich Fili- 
pino soil, catching fish at early dawn, 
felling trees along a hillside—all these 
provide occasions for this best loved 
of Filipino customs: gathering together, 
talking together, eating together, work- 
ing together. Bayanihan is more than 
a word or a dance. It is a way of life 
for the Filipino. an 
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The unity of the Church is visibly demonstrated by these Little Brothers 
4) of Charles Foucauld at a recent papal audience. Latin America, Africa, } 
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The Basukuma of East Africa, like sturdy 
“shown” before they'll believe. 
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UKUMA-LAND in Africa, is where a 
million Basukuma tribesmen live. 
It lies in the southern part of Tangan- 
yika, between Lakes Victoria and Tan- 
ganyika. Cattle—the principal means 
of barter throughout this region and 
the symbol of social status and wealth 
—graze on the plains and hills in 
seemingly unending herds. 

But in Sukuma-land today, cotton is 
the money crop. Foot high plants, cov- 
ered with little white bolls, are spring- 
ing up everywhere. 

Basukuma farmers have been cot- 
ton-conscious for over two decades. 
Yet Maryknoll’s Father Donald F. 
Sybertz, of North Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, pastor of Kilulu mission, is 
certain that there is still good reason 
for introducing basic, agricultural prin- 


By Thomas F. Gibbons, M.M. 
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ciples that could double, perhaps triple, 
the yield per acre, enabling the farmers 
to realize a profit greater than the cur- 
rent hundred dollars per acre. 

It is fairly obvious that twice as 
much money in the hands of the people 
—money earned through modern farm 
methods—could result in better living 
standards, and ultimately a better en- 
vironment for Christianity. 

Recently, quite by coincidence, the 
district agricultural officer, Mr. Bam- 
bridge by name, dropped into the mis- 
sion for a courtesy call. In the course of 
conversation, he happened to com- 
ment that, because the Basukuma stub- 
bornly refuse to use fertilizer, they are 
gradually depleting the natural vigor 
of the soil. Father Sybertz replied that 
fertilizer is rather expensive; and that 
his people, short of hard cash, are un- 
derstandably reluctant to invest in 
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anything unless they can be absolutely 
sure of good results. 

Mr. Bambridge’s courtesy call quick- 
ly moved into the realm of business. 
The two men agreed that Basukuma 
farmers, conservative by nature, need 
to be impressed with facts as well as 
theory. Therefore, why not let them 
see the facts? A simple project was de- 


) vised, whereby Father Sybertz would 


plant two acres of cotton at the mis- 
sion: one acre with fertilizer, one with- 
out. Mr. Bambridge offered to supply 
cotton seeds, fertilizer, oxen, and local 
agricultural officers to supervise the 
experiment. 

At harvest time, Father Sybertz 
would invite farmers from the environs 
of Kilulu mission, to examine the visi- 
ble results; namely, the fact that, 
through the proper use of fertilizer, 
the yield per acre, and hence the mone- 
tary profit, could be doubled. At the 
same time, the richness of the soil 
could be restored, and insured for dec- 
ades ahead. 

Within a few days, Father Sybertz 
rented a tractor and plowed two care- 
fully measured, but separate, acres of 
land behind the chapel. Meanwhile, 
to haul and spread fertilizer, the agri- 
cultural officers brought a pair of huge, 
Brahma oxen bred in Kenya. The 
beasts created quite a stir! Cattle used 
by the Basukumas, for farming chores, 
are invariably small, decrepit, emaci- 
ated cows—with but a few months left 


for this world. To see two mammoth 
Brahmas moving vigorously up and 
down the fields, a small oxcart of fer- 
tilizer bumping along behind them, 
was simply too much for many who 
watched the exhibition. 

That evening, a local herdsman put 
them up in his kraal. But the Brahmas 
rejected his hospitality — effortlessly 
tearing down his sisal-post fence, pre- 
ferring to spend the night grazing over 
a several-mile area. Very little escaped 
their ravenous appetite: not the fields 
of young grass; not the low-hanging 
leaves of fruit trees; not the thatch 
roofs of several cottages. The Basu- 
kuma may have snickered when the 
Brahmas arrived, but they sighed with 
relief when they plodded out of town 
the next afternoon. 

Twelve weeks have passed since 
Father Sybertz planted his fields. He 
is now waiting, rather impatiently, for 
harvest time. Even to the uninitiated, 
the difference between the two fields 
of cotton is already apparent. 

Word has traveled quickly among 
the Basukuma that something unusual 
is about to occur at the mission. A 
strong turnout of farmers is expected. 
An equally strong turnout of Mary- 
knollers—who jokingly refer to the 
event as the Sybertz State Fair—will 
be present. Father Sybertz, when he 
hears this mild jibe, smiles and calmly 
challenges them to put their cotton 
where their mouth is. ae 


We Are Grateful to the many friends of Maryknoll, for the sacrifices 
they are making to help our missioners in far-off lands to win souls 
for Christ. The harvest this year has been bountiful. Baptisms have 
numbered well into the: tens of thousands, and prospects for the future 
look even brighter! This great work of establishing and sustaining the 
Church is made possible only by the continued support of generous 


Americans like you. Thank you! 
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Housewives Around the World 


A Mother 
from | 
® Sarawak 


* oe 


ARAWAK Is a thinly populated Brit- 
Sish Crown Colony about the size of 
New York State. It is situated along 
the northwest coast of the island of 
J Borneo, hemmed in between the moun- 

tains and the China Sea. Pepper, plan- 
tation rubber, and petroleum are the 
exports that nourish the economic life 
of the Colony. 

Sarawak, like not-too-distant Ma- 
laya, has a high proportion of Chinese 
among its population. They are the 

‘{ commercial people—merchants and 
tf shopkeepers. Typical of this class is 

"81 Teo Siew Hiaw, a thirty-four-year-old 

"74 mother and housewife. 
. Teo is married to Tan Kay Thang, 
a general shopkeeper. She was married 
sixteen years ago, and the union has 
brought forth seven children—four 
boys and three girls. The boys are 
Gun, aged 15; Hui, 14; Hong, 11; and 
i Chuan, 3. The girls are Keng, aged 7; 
48 Hoon, 5; and Peng, 1. 
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PICTURES AND BACKGROUND BY WILLIE CHEN 


Teo lives with her family in a two- 
story rented building. The family lives 
on the upper floor, while downstairs is 
a shop where Teo’s husband carries on 
his business. The house has electricity 
and running water. Teo has no labor- 
saving devices, other than a sewing 
machine on which she makes her own 
and most of the children’s clothes. 

Teo had a Chinese education and 
can read and write but she wants more 
schooling for her children. 

“Education is necessary to get ahead 
in the world today,” Teo said, “and 
that is why I hope my husband’s busi- 
ness grows so that we will have more 
money to educate our children.” 

However, Teo does nothing directly 
to supplement the family income. Few 
Chinese women work. The Chinese be- 
lieve that a woman’s place is in the 
home, caring for husband and children. 
For this reason, Teo has little social 
life outside her own family. 
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Cooking for a family of nine keeps Teo busy. Above, the younger members 
of the family eat. Dishes (below) are a regular chore for the housewife. 


“My future is in my children,” Teo 
believes. “It will be the children who 
will reform society and bring an easier 
life for all.” 

Teo arises in the morning before the 
rest of the family, as:-she likes to shop 
early before the best items are gone. 
Each morning she buys the food needed 
for that day. Her weekly food budget 
is ten dollars in American values, al- 
though this money goes much more a 
distance in Sarawak than it would in 
the United States. 

After shopping, Teo hurries home 
and prepares breakfast for the family. | 
This is usually porridge accompanied 
by salt fish and a vegetable. After get- 
ting the older children off to school 
and her husband to his shop, she cleans 
the house and does the daily laundry. 
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Teo gives a great deal of time to playing with her children. Sometimes 
they make things together. She also takes time to hear their homework. 

























The morning goes by quickly. Before 
she knows it, time is at hand to prepare 
lunch. This meal again features por- 
ridge, usually with vegetables or beans, 
and whatever fish was left over from 
breakfast. After lunch she takes a short 
rest, then sews. Later in the afternoon 
she plays with her children. 

The main meal is taken in the eve- 
ning. Rice is the staple of every supper, 
and it is accompanied by some vege- 
table. The meat course consists of 
chicken or duck, or perhaps a piece of 
pork. On occasions, fresh fish is substi- 
tuted. After supper, the children are 
put to bed. Then Teo relaxes with a 
magazine. While she reads, she turns 
on the radio and listens to music broad- 
cast by the Government station. After 
about an hour, Teo also retires. 
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If one had to characterize Teo, she 
would be best described as a quiet and 
obedient woman. Her pleasure in life 
is in being a good housewife and look- 
ing after her home. Nothing really 
exists for her but her home and family. 

“A woman’s greatest duty is in being 
a wife,” she says. “If a woman can 
make everyone in the family happy 
and content, then she is a success.” 

Teo’s only ambitions in life center 
around this same end. She would like 
to have enough money to move to a 
better neighborhood. She would like, 
also, the security of her own home. For 
herself personally, she desires nothing. 

“Life is full of beauty, if we will but 
look at it,” she remarked. “This beauty 
is enough for me. And this beauty 
cannot be purchased with money.” 

When asked if she has any hobbies, 
Teo replied that she likes to embroider 
and that she likes music. She does em- 
broider very beautifully but the only 
music that comes into her life is that 








broadcast on the radio to which she 
listens about an hour a day. 

On a rare occasion, Teo goes toa 
movie with her husband. Now and 
then a woman friend drops in on her or 
she goes to the home of a neighbor. 
The conversations at those times are 
very inconsequential. 

Teo and her family have one great 
lack, but no one realizes it. They have 
no religion. They could be called Con- 
fucianists in a cultural sense. They be- 
lieve in the ethical principles of Con- 
fucianism but they go to no temple, 
burn no joss, never pray. In this, they 
are like many overseas Chinese, who 
have no formal religion. Even in China, 
before the Communists took over re- 
ligion was not formalized or organized. 

Teo and her family are members of 
that great body of Chinese who dwell 
beyond the borders of their ancestral 
land. It is estimated that between eleven 
and twelve million Chinese belong to 
the diaspora, ten million of whom are 
in Southeast Asia. Although born in 
Malaya or Sarawak or the Philippines, 
all look to China as their homeland. 

Few of them will ever go to China, 
and although China’s Red masters 
seek to entice the young to return for 
education, not too many avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Red Chinese 
officials spend a great deal of time cul- 
tivating the overseas Chinese, many of 
whom are sympathetic to New China. 

Teo and the members of her family 
are typical of those Chinese. There is 
a religious vacuum that can be ex- 
ploited by the Reds. It is a vacuum 
that could be filled by the Church if 
an apostolate were to be undertaken 
among them. ae 


A neighbor stops in to discuss the latest creation Teo is working out. 
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Maryknoll Sister 


to teach me about God and Our Lady and the holy Angels, and I'll never ask 
for another thing—honest. And I'll be good and do everything she tells me—if 
you'll just send me one. 


A Maryknoll Sister’s mission work depends on your generosity. Please help us 
carry Christ’s love to all men’s hearts. He Himself will be your reward, exceed- 


ingly great. 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


I'm enclosing $...... to help the Maryknoll Sisters’ mission work. 
PNA Ys he ie ova yo's ws mics ee ate asl dele sore Gita ewes WS OE Geol wise sels 
een, ol i oe sessed Zone...State........ 

I'll keep sending $......... monthly while | can. 


| understand | may stop whenever | choose. 

















By Sister Joan Celine 


ISTER MARY CAROL hurried towards 
§ the mission clinic. A trained nurse, 
she had been visiting the refugee camp 
in Pusan. Korea. and still had a full 
day of work before her. 

At the corner a man greeted her with 
a deep bow and a grin. Sister looked 
at him. puzzled. He was healthy 
enough to carry a heavy load on his 
back. unlike the patients the Sister saw 
daily. She wondered where she had 
met him. The man noticed her uncer- 
tainty, and his grin widened. 

“Don’t you remember me, Sister?” 
he asked. “Look closely. I was the 
skeleton they carried to the clinic every 
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day last year. The man who had all 
the pus taken out of his liver ever so 
many times.” 

“Paul!” Sister Carol gasped. 

“That’s right.” the man replied. 
“You told me all about God, and you 
baptized me Paul. I’m fine now, Sister. 
I am able to work every day. Every- 
one in my family is fine, too. We all go 
to church regularly, and we learn the 
catechism questions and answers, 
slowly, slowly.” 

Sister remembered that he could not 
read, so she assured him: “Never 
mind, Paul. You have the Faith.” 

“Yes,” the man said simply. “Thank 
you for that.” 

He bowed again and started down 
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the road. Sister Carol turned towards 
the clinic compound. The line in front 
was as long as ever. Right at the gate 
stood a little old man, much better 
dressed than most of the other pa- 
tients. He looked at her and smiled. 
Goodness, she thought, it’s Mr. Kim! 
What a day for surprises! 

Mr. Kim was another former patient 
of hers. He had been brought to the 
clinic, dying of starvation and dysen- 
tery, and was baptized in danger of 
death. After treatment, he had been 
taken back to his little shack in the 
refugee camp, because there was no 
hospital room for him. 

Although there seemed small hope 
of his surviving, his Catholic neighbors 
adopted him and cared for him day 
and night. A Maryknoll Sister-nurse 
visited him daily with a supply of 
drugs and food from America. 

Slowly Mr. Kim recovered. He was, 
of course, still desperately poor and 
alone. So the relief supplies and the 
neighbors’ care continued. Mr. Kim 
became a fervent Catholic and re- 
ceived his first Holy Communion 
shortly after his recovery. 

How had Mr. Kim come to the refu- 
gee camp? His story was much the 
same as many others. He and his fam- 
ily had fled North Korea, in the win- 
ter of 1950. During their dreadful walk 
south, they became separated. 

Mr. Kim believed that his family 
had died without ever reaching South 
Korea. He himself, old and seldom 
able to find work, had lived alone in 
the refugee camp until starvation and 
illness overcame him. 

Eventually, however, he stood be- 
fore Sister Carol, looking so well that 
she couldn't help asking, “How is 
everything with you, Mr. Kim?” 
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“Very well, Sister,” he replied, his 
eyes sparkling and his crinkly, old face 
shining with joy. 

“What happened to you?” Sister 
Carol wanted to know. 

Mr. Kim described the good work 
of his Catholic neighbors in caring for 
him and nursing him back to health. 
They told him that he should investi- 
gate his family’s case. After much urg- 
ing, they finally persuaded him to 
place a small notice in newspapers, 
outlining his story. 

The very next day, a finely dressed 
young man appeared at the door of 
Mr. Kim’s hovel. He was Doctor Pak, 
he explained, Mr. Kim’s son-in-law. 
He had married Mr. Kim’s oldest 
daughter not very long after she had 
reached South Korea. 

Doctor Pak was shocked and grieved 
by the conditions in which his wife’s 
father had lived all those years. And 
he was greatly impressed by the char- 
ity and generosity of the Catholic 
neighbors. He went to each of the 
neighboring shacks, to thank the fam- 
ilies personally and to insist that they 
come with him and his father-in-law 
to a celebration banquet. None of the 
refugees had tasted such food in many, 
many years. 

“And your daughter?” Sister asked. 

“Doctor Pak and I will leave for 
Seoul this evening,” Mr. Kim ex- 
plained. “That is where he and my 
daughter have their home. When I get 
there, Sister, Iwill pray and spread the 
Faith. But first before I go, I must say 
farewell to all the Sisters who helped 
me so much.” 

“And you were waiting in the clinic 
line, to see them,” Sister Carol said 
with a laugh. She quickly guided old 
Mr. Kim to the convent door. er 
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By Eugene A. Thalman, M.M. 


HANK YOU, Mildred, for your letter. 

It’s the first letter ’ve received from 
a fourth grader in centuries. You ask, 
“Are there real mean animals in Hong 
Kong?” 

Unfortunately, we don’t have any 
alligators, man-eating tigers, or taran- 
tulas. At least I haven’t met any so 
far. But we do have over three million 
people in Hong Kong. That means 
you would have to count your fingers 
and toes 150,000 times to get three mil- 
lion. In some areas there are 5,000 
people per acre. Now you know that 
alligators and tigers like to have a lot 
of room to enjoy their meals, and we 
don’t have it here. 

But animals are important in Hong 
Kong. Take the cat, the dog, and the 
dragon. You know that cats dislike 
rats. Rats don’t mind crowded condi- 
tions. Over a half million of our people 
are squatters. They live in little huts, 
made of scraps of wood and tin, 
crowded together. Mr. Rat can usually 
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find an entrance. So a cat with an ap- 
petite is a blessing. The only trouble 
is that someone may steal your cat. 
No one ever asked me but if they did, 
I would suggest that every cat have a 
dog for a bodyguard. 

Dogs present a problem of their 
own. The Chinese love ferocious, 
growling, biting, watchdogs. But such 
dogs have big appetites, and often 
there isn’t enough to eat for the fam- 
ily. So an alternate plan is to sell the 
dog and buy a terrifying sign saying, 
“Beware of Ferocious Dog.” This con- 
fuses a burglar no end. He doesn’t 
know which signs are true. 

In the United States, dogs bark 
“Arf-arf,” or “Bow-wow.” In Hong 
Kong the dogs bark “Fei-fei”—at least 
that’s the way it sounds to the Chinese. 
We will never know the exact spelling 
because Chinese dogs cannot write. 

Now we come to dragons which are 
very popular with the Chinese. Of 
course, I don’t mean that the Chinese 
keep them for pets. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t think that a single dragon 
is even alive today. 

In the United States, the dragon is 
always a “bad guy.” But in China. the 
dragon is always running around doing 
good things for people. Indeed, if you 
want to say something nice to some- 
one, you would call him “Dragon 
Face.” Imagine what would happen if 
you called your teacher in school 
“Dragon Face!” The Chinese dragon 
is always in search of the beautiful 
pearl of wisdom. That’s why I like 
dragons because I know the wisdom 
they seek is the True Faith. 

Mildred, I’m sorry there are no 
mean animals in Hong Kong. You 
might try writing to Africa. Please 
pray for me. ae 
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Bound by the Soil 


a OUT OF FOUR people in the world depend upon 
the soil for their living. Agricultural experts say the 
average farmer produces only enough food to feed 
three persons because scientific progress has by-passed 
most of these agriculturists. Rural standards of living 
are lower than those of city cousins. In farm areas 
around the world, electricity, paved streets and running 
water are largely non-existent. 

Farmers in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and parts of 
Europe. live primitively and use ancient field tools. Soil 
is depleted and poverty rampant. A great program of 
education and co-operation is needed to give these hard- 
working people the benefits that are enjoyed by farmers 
in the United States, Canada, Northern Europe, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. —> 


Too poor for simple tools, this Andean woman must 
grind her grain by pounding it with a large stone. 
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ia A crude hut, eight feet square, is home for this couple in Normandy. - 


Everything in this one-room Portuguese house is homemade. Money always 


is lacking. The Greek farmer (below) who can afford an auto is thought a 
rich man. No longer does he have to travel ten miles on foot to town. 





Poverty compounds transportation problems. Food cannot be sent too far 
when it must be moved by donkeys, as is done in this area in Argentina. 
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Many farmers on Madagascar lead a nomadic life, tending their flocks 
wherever the grass is greener. Diseases of all kinds are common here. 
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Rice culture is a tedious and back-breaking job. The shoots are set 
by hand, but at least these Japanese farmers are not barefooted in mud. 


THE END 








Isn’t there something here 
that you always 


wanted to give? 


Peru 

TMB ooh ig Say os ae $ 300.00 ea 

1 bell and tower ...... 1,000.00 

200 benches with kneelers 5.00 ea. 

100 crucifixes ........ 1.50 ea. 

Formosa Chile 

Ns. 200.00 1 chapel........ . $3,600.00 

150 benches......... 10.00 eo. 1 altar crucifix... . 150.00 

2 chapels........... 1,000.00ea. | motor bike...... 250.00 

Guatemala 2 movie projectors . 350.00 eo. 

ee 75.00e0. Korea 

100 altar boys’ cassocks . 8.00 ea. I chapel....... 1,600.00 

5,000 catechisms ..... .08 ea. 1 confessional... . . 100.00 

ee 1,000.00e0. | organ......... 250.00 

3 classrooms......... 500.00 ea. Bolivia 

Africa 1 church building . . 10,000.00 

1 catechist's house... . . 1,500.00 1 stations of the cross 75.00 

2 classrooms ......... 1,200.00 ea. Yucatan 

2 TOOMS: . wo. es 1,000.00 ea. Visual aids ...... 100.00 

l oporeyide... . ss 150.00 Teacher's salary... . 50.00 per mo. 
The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 61 

Dear Fathers: | would like to contribute $........... toward the purchase of 

IES spin beter tor bisa a AS Sale in........... Please remember me in your prayers. 
ee ee ee ae eee See ere rare ee 
ER a ee ere ee ee ey ere ee er 
ee Ctr h ee ween eY sdk Wa OAT meme... TAD. .... 6.55 
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COVER STORY 


Blessed Martin 


de Porres 





HE STORY is told that one night when 

Blessed Martin de Porres was at 
prayer in his cell, Christ appeared to 
him in a vision, surrounded by a great 
light. Coincidentally, a terrible earth- 
quake shook the city of Lima, but so 
enraptured was the humble Domini- 
can Brother that the trembling of the 
earth went unnoticed. 

A friend, hurrying to safety, saw the 
light coming from Martin’s cell, and 
rushed in to aid him. He found Mar- 
tin on his knees in prayer before the 
transfigured Christ. It is this scene that 
our artist, Joseph Watson Little, chose 
to represent the “Wonder Worker of 
Peru.” 

Martin de Porres was born in Lima, 
Peru, in 1579, forty-one years before 
the Pilgrims were to land on Plymouth 
Rock. His mother was a freed Negro 
slave from Panama, his father a Span- 
ish adventurer, who deserted his wife 
and two children. 

At the age of twelve, Martin was 
apprenticed to a surgeon. This de- 
lighted the boy because it gave him the 
opportunity to learn medicine through 
which he could help the poor. But 
Martin felt a desire for the religious 
life and at last applied to be admitted 
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to the Dominican monastery as an 
oblate Brother. He sought the lowest 
place in the community, swept floors, 
served the friars, answered the door, 
and volunteered for every unpleasant 
task. In his free time, he visited the 
hovels of the poor, caring for the sick 
and bringing comfort and consolation. 

When city officials declared that it 
was impossible to build an orphanage, 
Martin went ahead and built it himself. 
Long lines of poor, needy and sick 
formed before the monastery every day 
to receive aid from Martin. No one 
was ever turned away by him. 

Martin died in his sixtieth year. In 
1837 he was declared Blessed with a 
feast to be observed on November 5. 
Blessed Martin de Porres is a providen- 
tial patron for our times. His life of 
humility and love for mankind is the 
answer to the intolerance and bigotry 
that affects so many people today, even 
in the United States. 6 & 
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Housing Problem. Young married men, 
in training at a catechist’s school in 
AFRICA, need homes for their families 
during their two-year training period. 
Several houses are required at a cost of 
$1,500 each. 


Many of The Houses in the Hokkaido 
area of JAPAN are far from weather- 
proof. Cold wintry winds penetrate the 
homes, making them cold and uncom- 
fortable for sleeping. A good, warm 
comforter would help a great deal. We 
need 250; each costs $15. 


For Improving the Mind there is noth- 
ing like a good book. A Padre in PERU 
wishes to help his flock learn about 
people. places and events. A library is 
the answer. if he can get the $200 needed 
for the books. Can you spare a dollar 
for one book? 


Do You Have Eight Pennies in your 
pocket or purse? If you do, and can 
spare that small sum, it can be put to 
good use by a missioner in PERU. Those 
eight pennies will buy one of the 10.000 
Spanish and Aymara catechisms needed 
by poor Indians to learn of God, and 
how to get to heaven. 


Please send your check to: 


Devotion to Our Blessed Mother is 


very strong among the people in PERU, - 


For many years they were unable to 
hear Mass or receive the sacraments, 
due to lack of priests. In spite of this 
shortage they kept the Faith, praying 
to Our Blessed Mother for help. Now 
we want to give them statues-of Our 
Blessed Lady. One statue costs $2. We 
need 500. Can you help us? 


Time Plus Wear and Tear takes a heavy 
toll on altar supplies. One missioner 
needs replacements for vestments and 
candelabra. What part of the $200 


needed, large or small, can you afford? 


The Landlord’s Birthday is rent day in 
TAIWAN. Father rents the upper floor 
of a store to say Mass for sixty people 
every Sunday. He pays $3.50 a month 
for rent. Will vou help Father to main- 
tain his credit with his landlord by pay- 
ing his rent for a month or more? 


McNamara’s Band will have keen 
competition if a missioner in CHILE 
can have $200 for the drums and musi- 
cal instruments he needs for the school 
band. Will you get on the band wagon 
and help Father? 


The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, New York 
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WE ALL THANK YOU! 


We join with these infants of God, in expressing the heartfelt gratitude of all 
Maryknollers throughout the world. Without your spiritual and material 
support, our work would come to a complete stop. Whatever Maryknoll has 
done has been accomplished, under God, with your unceasing help. 

Your gifts are like stones dropped into a pond. The resulting ripples rise and 
spread, and the effects will be felt in Asia, Africa, and Latin America for years 
to come. Like you, we must stretch our limited funds and all our energies to 
every length. We will always put your money to work where it will do the 
most good for God and souls. 

The Communist menace thrives on faithless souls and empty stomachs. Our 
many missioners are working fervently to reach all peoples who seek God and 
His gospel. We will expend all our energies to this end — but we need YOU. 
We shall always need YOU. 


Thank you. God bless you! 


The Maryknoll Fathers 











PITY FOR HOMELESS WAR REFUGEES COST 
FATHER JOSEPH SCHRUBBE HIS LIFE. THE 
NEBRASKA-BORN MARYKNOLLER WAS A 
MISSIONER IN CHINA IN EARLY 1940'S, | 

























THOUSANDS OF 
REFUGEES WENT 
TO HIS MISSION 
AREA. HUNGER 
AND SICKNESS 
WERE HIS CON- 
STANT PROBLEMS. 


THEN AN EPIDEMIC OF 
TYPHUS BROKE OUT. 
WHILE NURSING THE 
SUFFERERS, FATHER WAS 
STRICKEN WITH THE 
PLAGUE. THERE WAS 
NO ONE TO CARE FOR 
HIM AND HE DIED OF IT. 
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